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this he was eventually delivered and he left
Erfurt in 1508 for a chair in the newly-
founded University of Wittenberg, though he
remained a monk and lived in a cell, and here
his preaching began to attract attention. His
expositions of the Bible were listened to by
students from all parts; his study of Augus-
tine and the mystics, but especially his use of
plain, nervous vernacular speech gave a fresh
and striking tone to his discourses. About
this time there came to the Wittenberg dis-
trict the Dominican monk Tetzel, preaching
some new indulgences which had been re-
cently granted by Pope Leo x. Luther took
issue with Tetzel, and made the decisive step

Nation, On the Liberty of the Christian Man,
and The Babylonian Captivity of the Church
(1520), which won to his side practically all
the patriotism of Germany. Meanwhile a
papal bull condemning Luther had been pre-
pared in Rome, and was published in Ger-
many; but Luther's rejoinder was to burn
it openly in Wittenberg. He retracted noth-
ing, and an edict of condemnation was passed
by trickery. But Luther had been kidnapped
by his friendly elector, and conveyed to the
Wartburg. Here Luther resumed his writing
of books and pamphlets. In March, 1522, he
was in Wittenberg again, preaching, itinera-
ting, and publishing with unabated zeal. But

Luther before the Diet of Wurms.

of nailing to the church door at Wittenberg
his ninety-five theses in Latin, as a public
orotest against the Pope's emissary. This
was on October 31, 1517, which may thus be
reckoned the birthday of the Reformation.
Copies of the theses were circulated, bought,
and read everywhere; the movement towards
the new teaching proceeded apace, and the
popular desire to acquire indulgences declined.
The Pope summoned Luther to Augsburg
(1518), where the papal legate Cajetan dis-
missed him in great anger. Luther gained
delay by an appeal to a general council of
the church, but the celebrated Dr. Eck
forced his hand by challenging him and Carl-
stadt to a public disputation at Leipzig
(1519). The chief result of the debate was
Luther's publication of the famous treatises
An Address to the Nobility of the German

the seeds of reform already sown were now
springing up of themselves on every side,
The laboring classes, groaning under the tax-
ation of the nobles and the church, gave
ready ear to Luther's assertion of the equal
freedom and value of all men in God's sight,
and under Thomas Munzer raised the stand-
ard of revolt against the governing powers
generally. The excesses of the insurgents
called forth some of the most violent langu-
age Luther every uttered. By his hymns (both
words and music), by the institution of
schools, and the drawing up of catechisms,
he deepened the devotional and educational
aspects of the Reformation, and fixed its
principles in the hearts and lives of the people,
Luther's labors as author, organizer, and ad-
viser of nobles continued to the end. Luther
is reckoned by Carlyle among the 'heroes' of